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Identifiers'Taba Curriculum Development Project 

The Taba Curriculum Development Prqect at San Franasco State College 
developed a 1*8 sodal studies curriculum organized around teachingHeaming units. 
In the process, a curriculum mcxiel evolved that orgmzes and interraates five major 
components—objectives. content, learning activities, teaching strategies, and 
evaluative measures**so that a system of teaching and learning is represented. The 
model contains a number of innovative aspects. Several problems emerged as a result 
of the dual process of. on the one hand, basing the soa'al studies curriculum on this 
model, and. bn the other hand, the model evolving as the project staff developed the 
curriculum. Problems were also encountered in disseminating the model: (1) Getting 
teachers to understand the interactive relationships within the model. (2) keep^ 
teachers flexible and innovative. (3) keeping resources up-to-date. (4) retr^'niha 
teachers starting to use the Taba curriculum. (5) maintaining inservice training (o) 
developing evaluation techniques to measure student attainment of the curriculum 
objectives, and (7) realizing that more research is necessary. (HU). 
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CurricttlvB aodelt am neoded for Mvecal reMooi* They cias 
* provide a f ranenork thereby eurrieulm boildere aay consider the nsny pro* 
blew with idiiA they ere eoatiniielly faced •• for eweple, the kind of society that 
is needed, the kind of individuals students thoold becow; idiat kind of knowledge is 
of most worth; what nsterial to include in courses of study; how to organise this 
wterlal for instruction; how to evaluate the effectiveness of a cumculw design, 
and the like. Different nodels can suggest alternative ways by fdiich these and 
other questions wy be resolved within the format of a particular curriculum design* 
, Indicate certain key factors ihich any adequately developed curriculum 
design must include. Certajln elements •• for example, objectives, content, teach* 
4«g strategies, learning experiences and evaluative measures seem essential for 



curriculum builders to consider. Curriculum models can emphasise idiat these 
elements nay be. 



various elements of curriculum interact and affect one another 
loportanc elements of curriculum cannot be developed adequa t ely in isolation. Cur* 
riculum models can point up the interrelationships which exist among such elements. 

. suggest factors which otherwise mi^t be overlooked or underemphasisad. 
Certain factors (e,g., the locale in which a particular curriculum is to be inple* 
msnted, the nature of tiic student population for idiicb a curriculum is designed, 
the personal style and characteristics of tiie teachers to be involved) nay markedly 
affect the success of a particular curriculum design* 8udi factors can be over* 
looked by curriculum builders, and curriculum models can help to insure their com* 
sideratioQ. 

• serve as steps in the development of more adequate curriculum theory. As 
the relationships suggested by curriculum models gather empirical support, they 
may contribute to the building of generically applicable theories of lea rn ing and 



teaching. 
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Characteristics of the Kodcl 

Fart of the work of tiie Wba Currlculwi Developaeot Project et Sen f renclico 
State College has involved developing e 1-8 eoelal etudiee currlculun orgenlaed 
around teaching-learning unite* In the process* a eurriculun nodel has evolved 
^t inr 1«f***»» an organisation of* and relationships anong* five najor* outually 
interactive conponents - objectives* content* learning activities* teadiing 
strategies* and evaluative neaaures — so that a system of teadiing and learning 
is represented. This model is shoiai in Pig, 1 below; 




The Qsdel contains within it .a nunber of innovative aspects; 

Oblectives ; Overall goals* originating fron a variety of sources (e,g,* the 
demands mdde by culture and society* the needs and interests of stiidentss thm social 
cience disciplines)* are broken down into behavioral statements* classified in 
terms of the kinds of student accomplishments eipected (e,g,* the development of 
thinking skills* the acquisition* understan d ing and um of iaportanC elements 
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of knowlcdgo, etc.) end Juetlfled on tho bMio of n elomrly thoni^t out cctionele. 

Content ; The content for each grade level in the Curricultn la contained with- 
in a noDd>er of teadiing- learning anits, all enphasising to tone degree a ifoarly 
theme. Each unit conaiats of three kinda of knowledge; 

a) Key eoncepta are aelected from a variety of aocial acience diaciplinea 
becauae of their power to organiae and ayntheaiae large nuabera of apecific facta, 
nnderataadinga of theae eoncepta (e.g., interdependence, cooperation, cultural 
change, aocial control) are expanded and deepened throughout the gradea; 

b) **Haln Ideaa” (i.e., generalicationa)* are derived fro» theae key eoncepta 

Each .individual unit within a year*a work, however, centera around an "organixing 

« * 

idea", Theae organiaing ideaa repreaent a apecial caae of one of the amin ideaa, 
are appropriate to the grade level for which a unit la deaigned, and deal with tiie 
particular content being atudied in the unit.^ 

c) Content aaoplea are choaen to illuatrate, explain, and develop the nain 
ideaa. Each content aanple repreaenta an in-depth atudy of a variety of apecific 
facta. It ahould be enphaaiaed, however, that any one of a variety of content 
aaoplea can be used to develop the more fundamental ccocepta and ideaa. All three 
levela of content are choaen on the baaia of clearly atated criteria (e.g. , valid- 
ity, aignificance, relevance, relationabip to atudenta* neada, intereata, and 
developmental level, etc.) and then placed into an organixed ae^uence. 

Imaming Activitiea; 1%e content contained in the unite within a year*a work ia 
incorporated into learning activitiea aelected and organixed in accordance with 

* For exaaiple, a main idea at the third grade level ia **Tradition influ en cea the 
waya in which a group of people modify their behavior." 

** For exaople, an organixing idea at the third grade level ia; '*lhe rulea and cua* 
tome of the deaert nomad help maintain hia traditional lifel* 
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clearly tpecifled criteria (e.g., juatifiability, transferability, variety of func- 
tion, open*tndadness, etc.). taken to insure that the learning activities 

develop multiple objectives: thinking, attitudes, knowledge, and skills, and that 

they are pedagogieally and psychologically appropriate. 

» 

Teaching Strategies : Especially designed teaching strategies Which identify specific 
procedures that teachers may use are included within the currieulms. Some have been 
designed to encourage students to examine their individual attitudes and values. 
Particularly innovative are certain strategies which promote the development of 
diildren's cognitive skills, such as comparing and contrasting, conceptualizing, 
generalising, and applying previously learned “relationships to new and different 
situations. 

Evaluative Measures ; A variety of objective format devices have been selected or 
prepared to measure the effectiveness of the curriculum in helping students to ex- 
plain or recognise causal relationships, apply in new settings important generalisa* 
tions developed in the curriculum, and to interpret social science data. Several 
open-ended devices have been designed to measure the quality of students' general- 
izations, the flexibility and variety of studentf^^: conceptualisations, and the 
variety and nature of the content Which students use in response to open-ended 
questions. A coding scheme has been developed and used to analyse tearfier-rtudent 
discussions as to the levels of thinking Which they eidiibit. 

It is . to be reemphasised that eadi of these components — objectives, content, 
learning activities, teaching strategies and evaluative measures — affect each of 
the others. They are mutually interactive. 
problems in Develoii^nt of the Modal 

In part, the 1-8 social studies curriculum is based on this model. In part, 
the model evolved as the project staff developed the curriculusi. Several problems 



rged as a result of this duel process: 



« 
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First y the project staff beceae alnDst ianedlately mmre of the naceatlty for 
a continual restructuring and rewriting of the grade*level units* Since the sx>del 
evolved out of staff discussions in which ideas were being continually exdisnged 
i^d revised, this often resulted in frequent changes in objectives, ideas, concep- 
tual developnent, content saaples, learning activity sequences and evaluative 
^vices, before they were even dry on paper* Changes in one part of the model 
necessitated changes in other parts* If curriculum designs are to renain dynamic 
and continue to evolve, therefore, it appears that curricula need to evolve more 
or less inductively, in a continual give and take meaner, rather than deductively 
in a strai^t line fashion from pre-ordained principles* Heedless to say, curri- 
culism workers idio desire some degree of closure, along with neat, wrapped-up cur- 
riculum packages will be unh^py with, and probably unSble to woric effectively 
using this type of approach to curriculum building* 

Second, was the problem of content validity* Specific factual descriptions 

« 

quickly became outdated** The inclusion of such outdated information had to be 
guarded against, for its inclusion could have particularly damaging consequences 
in the Tabs curriculum* Relationships among facts are built up in units tiirough* 
out the grades in order to develop ideas* Facts used at one grade level, there- 
fore, nay be referred to again at a later grade level in order to illustrate a new 
and different idea. Errors could thus become compounded* This rapid obsolescence 
of idiat is currently regarded as "factual** is a continual danger in curriculum 
building, and suggests the necessity for a continuing review and revision of cur- 
ricular materials* 

* For example, a curriculum^ might relate the life-style of a nomadic people to 
their way of securing their material needs* Government intervention dirough 

compulsory education laws may change their life, style* A new system of rela- 
tionships would then Ivave to be developed in that curriculum* 
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Third hae been the tendency of content consultanti to disagree on such matters 
as the more enduring reUtionships represented in the concepts and ideas developed 
in the curriculum, and %diich of many content sanples most adequately illustrated 
these relationships. Not only dp consultants from different disciplines differ 
with each other, but scholars within the same discipline often disagree among them- 
selves. The fact that such disagreements are unavoidable iwt be accepted by cur- 
riculum designers. Conflicting reconmendations of content consultants can best 
be handled within a particular curriculum design by insuring that all decisions 

made are consistent with its rationale. 

Fourth has been the amount of time that was necessary to develop the 
project units, A brief description of how the units in the Tabs Curriculum were 
prepared may illustrate this difficulty. Project staff menbers and classroom 
teachers initially formulated a tentative list of ideas to serve as the focus for 
a year *8 program and discussed these with a nutiber of consulting scholars. 

Using this i!o» modified list of ideas, curriculum workers on the project 
staff then prepared outline drafts of the main ideas, key concepts, and factual 
content to be included in the units for a specific grade level. Consulting sche- 
lars cheeked these outlines for content validity, power, and significance. 

Tentative drafts of the units Incorporating the consultant's suggestions 
were then prepared and submitted to the total project staff for consideration. 

Each unit was critiqued with regard to the innovative features of the curriculum 
(e,g, , balance and scope of content, opportunity for cognitive and attitudinal de- 
velopment » appropriateness of learning activities, degree to idiich understanding 
of key concepts and main ideas are promoted, etc,) 

The units concepts and main ideas were then revised in li^t of this 
critique. Such revisions were then tried out by a nuober of classroom teachers 
trained by the project staff or by project-trained teacher/ leaders. The teachers 
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critiqued the tevleloae (as to mala Ideas tdileh ware vaguely stated, idiether 
they considered other or additional content sanples note appropriate. It ad- 
ditional learning activities were needed, and the like). Still further changes 
then took place In the unite. Such Interactions between the project waft, claaa- 
room teachera, and consulting scholars In Ae disciplines were frequent, but they 
required a considerable anount of tine. Ihe development of vlSbU and Intellec-: 
tually powerful cutrlculun designs, however, does take tine, and to Indicate the 
opposite would be nlaleadlng, Ohr efforts In this regard suggest that currlculun 
designers not only expect, but be prepared for this fact. 

pyot)lc iMs^_^^ dl8seplnatlng and lipplciDe ntlng the model 

The curriculum from idilch the model evolved has been explored In a nuoi>er 

of different settings: 

a) with different school aystensi from rural to sdnitban to urban; from 
affluent to ItqKnrerlehed; and from those with asq.U to those with sparse profes- 

slonal resources. 

b) In a wide variety of teacher training and Informational situations: one 

to two week sunnier workshops; MDEA Institutes of several weeks duration; week-end 
sessions; year-long programs meeting on a once or twice monthly basis; hour-long 
briefing sessloss at professional meetings; and **one-shot” consultancies with In- 

V 

dividual schools or districts. 

c) to pre- service courses In curriculum and Instruction; 

d) to different curricular areas (e.g., biology, econsmlcs, drama, and 

mathematics). 

Hm, ,. efforts ct dissemination have revealed a variety of probleme or eon- 
eetns, and led os to a nuober of eoacluslons about the Inplenentatlon of cor- 
Innovations. Some of these now follow: 
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1. One problem hae been that Involved In getting teatheta to under- 
stand the Interactive relationships existing among the major conponfjnta of Ae 
iDodel. The fact that each of the components eontiwially affect each of the others, 
and are thus in a continual sute of flux, is a very difficult concept for many’ 
teachers, indeed one uhiCh very few seem prepared to accept. This suggests that 
greater exploration of how various curriculum components affect and interact 
with each other be explored in pre-aad in-service training courses. 

2 A second difficulty has been that of keeptog teachers flexible and in- 
novatlve. 0«ir eiperieitee has been that oany teachers have prefetteil to accept as 
tlven ehat we have intended as gufdeUnes. Many have desired closed>eaded ansHcrs 
rfitb^ than open-ended sogpsstions. Moot teachers admittedly do not have the time 
to be corriculom designers, nor sheiild tie eapect them to be stich. Monetiieless 
tie are not interested in contributing to the robotisation of teaching. How to 
encourage fusibility in teachers, and to help them become capable of imievating 
trt^ currUulas designa carefully worked out by eutrieulun workera remains a 
major problem, thia problem suggests tiie necessity for curriculum designs to 
have built into them flic quality of flexibility and the Idea that knowledge is 

continually changing. 

3. A third ceneetn has been the lack of accurate and up-to-date rasourcea 

" s 

which elementary children can use. Many of the materials which do exist are 
organised on a basis Which is contrary to the organisation of the curriculum, 
there are but a few books, films and filmstrips specifically geared for elementary 
age children which describe accurately the existing state of many cultures. In 
particuUrly short supply are books idilch present individuals in the United States 
end other lands with Whom children can identify and Oiose problems they can 
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4« A fourth problem bee been the retrmining required of teediere stnrtlng 
to use the Tabs curriculum* For exanpte, teachers need to understand tiiat the 
learning activities serve multiple objectives and have been placed in care- 
fully uortced out sequences to achieve this end* Since different kinds of acti- 
vities serve different pedagogical functions (e*g*, intake, organisation, inter- 
pretation or expression) teachers need to be alert vben tbey s^stitiite activities 
to insure that those sobstituted perform the sane function as those removed* 

Many teachers also need to change considerably their teaching style* fbr exmiple, 
stress is placed on question-asking rather than answer giving; this involves a 
rather different conception of teaching than many teachers are comfortable with* 

A fifth difficulty has been the realisation that continual in-service 
training even for experienced teachers is necessary* Since the curriculum model 
is an evolving one, teachers mist be continually alerted to new develipments and 
ideas, and helped to utilise them effectively* Without an occasional shot in the 
arm, even the most eiq»ert and eiqperienced teadier becomes me c h a n istic* In addition, 
if the curriculum is to prove self-renewing, local leadership must be developed 
in order to build a steadily increasing pool of competent personnel* 

6* A sixth problem has been the difficulty involved in developing evalu- 
ation techniques appropriate for measuring student attainment of 3he objectives 
of the curriculunu Our experience suggests that the selection or creation of 
evaluative measures be undertaken by evaluators working in partnership with 
curriculum workers from the start* This encourages a continual exchange of ideas 
and assists the evaluator to prepare measures particularly geared to curricular 
objectives. 

7* Lastly has been the realisation that much more research is needed on Che 
kind of teacher style and personality most suited to work with and improve upon 
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particular eurriculun models* Mueii curriculum i»rk to date has bestt based 
more on intuition than on si^portlng enpirieal evidence* 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, the Tsba Curriculum model contains a nunber of features 
that are innovative in several respects..it enphasises the acquisition, under* 
standing, and use of ideas and concepts rather than facts alone; it carefully 
defines the terminal behaviors expected of students; it includes a nunber of 
carefully designed teaching strategies idiich encourage the development and ac- 
quisition of certain specified intellectual skills; it encourages student exam- 
ination of tt^ attitudes and values uhich they possess; it inclu d e s sequentially 
learning activities in order to encourage cumulative learning; and it 
provides for continual teacher and student evaluation of student progress* 
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